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Richard Brooks Bar rett’s First Novel 


One of Best Published In America 


Is Ironic Title of Tragic Book on Passional 
Marital Relationship 


RAPTURE. By’ Richmond Brooks’ which vitiates the work of Scott 


Barrett. 
New York. 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 
APTURE is the ironic title of 
a first novel by Richmond 
Brooks Barrett, and incidentally it 
is one of the best novels published 


so far jf America, It demands en- 
trance into the superior class by 
reason of its vivid delineation of 
character, its accurate tracing of 
motive, and by its objectivity. Its 
realistic study of the passional re- 


Boni & Liverwright, 


lationship of married life is made 


with a cosmic understanding on 
the part of the author which ele- 
vates mere degeneracy in his char- 
acters to the dignity of tragedy. 
Though Mr. 4#uarrett calls a spadé 
a spade, he is prevented by his 
sense of values from descending to 
the salacious. 

In particular it concerns the mar- 
riage of the nervous and even spir- 
itual Lilia Colby to the nerveless 


and physical animal, ‘Towsend 
Prime. She understands her heal- 
thily self-centered husband, his 


vanities, in fact all his weaknesses; 
and though she ig mastered in the 
end, she is mastered not so much 
by him as by her love for him, by 
the desire lighted in her veins 
against her will. 


The dramatic incidents of the 
hook grow out of the essential con- 
flict of her = spiritual fineness 
against his physical coarseness, 
There is no attempt to fortify this 
thesis by equivalent mis-matings 
among the minor characters; for 
this reason the plot does not seem 
staged—it is a natural depiction of 
particular people in a particular 
scene, yet the essential truth of the 
thesis gives it a universal applica- 
tion, 


Characters Well Drawn, 


Other interesting characters are 
involved in Lilla’s life. fer young 
antt cowardly brother is a splen- 
did @cawing of “the young intellec- 
tuaria other fields than the liter- 
ary. ils self-respect is only as 
aeep as Lilla’s interest in him, 
When Lilla becomes estranged 
from him in her new marital inter- 
ests, he too goes on the rocks. Mr 
and €@frs. Colby are well delineated, 
4S aw the Prime women and jn fact 
all me characters introduced. 

The book gives also a picture of 
life among the very wealthy in this 
country which is of considerable 
interest in itself. But, such an in- 
terest remains accidental; the es- 
sential appeal is on the basis cf 
character, Lilla would have been 
ye are convinced, the same sophis- 
ticated, self-rellant, complex person 
in any walk of life; and Townsend 
Primes* are to be found on every 
hand whether their incomes be 
measuted dn hundreds or millions. 

Npr does the author evince to- 
ward his characters that fawning 
adulation of social superiority 


nnn RAR AP 


Fitzgerald. Mr. Barrett's detach- 
ment is complete—his characters 
are mere specimens beneath -his {n- 
quiry—their environment quite ac- 
cidental, 


Analysis not Complete. 


The matrimonial study, however, 
is not sufficiently thorough. The 
analysis, superb as it is, is not com- 
plete. We are shown the begin- 
ning of Lilla'’s degeneracy—we are 
shown the tragic end. The cen- 
tral portion of the book, which 
ought to be revealing the growth 
of her emotions, which ouglit to be 
depicting her strugglé, is given over 
to a succession of incidents excel- 
lent enough in themselves but fail- 
ing to prepare us for the final 
tragedy. 

Lilla does not struggle—she 1s 

daily concerned with her estrange- 
ment from her own family, she is 
concerned for Robert's youthful fol- 
lHies—but with the evil which must 
have been winding itself snake-like 
through the very fibers of her 
flesh, which must have been throt- 
tling her spiritual aspirations, she 
ig not concerned. She is sublimely 
unaware of it, The story, therefore, 
lacks a sense of the inevitable es- 
sential to greatness. 
It is almost with the artificial 
aplomb of the short-story that the 
narrative arrives at its climax. The 
author's abstinence from reference 
to his real thesis In this central 
portion of the book is aieaves dis- 
concerting. 


Viewpoint Shifted. 


How does this come about? Why 
dees he not continue with the story 
of Lilla’s destructive emotion as he 
set out to do? Why does he not 
marshal a tremendous amount of 
material to support‘his thesis as 
Flaubert does in “Madam Bovary?” 
Mr. Barret was on the broad high- 
way to eternity, yet he turned into 
by-paths and stopped at Tomorrow. 
Ife might have had greatness and 
he contended himself with excel- 
lence, Why? 

The answer lies perhaps in the 
shift of his viewpoint from the es- 
sence of his story, Lilla’s emotion, 
to that accidental interest the de- 
seription of a certain stratum of 
scclety. 

He becomes so involved with de- 
picting young Robert and the elder 
Colby's: so involved with tennis 
tournaments and horse shews that 
he is not quite certain whether he 
is making a study of manners or 
developing a gréat emotion. 

A young author's inability to 
grasp his story as a whole fre- 
quently results in an undecided 
emphasis; that which is essentially 
accidental becaming in his mind 
somehow accidentally essential. 
But it ought to be said that if 
one did not know this to be a first 
novel one would never know from 
reading it. .1t has fewer ear-marks 
of immaturity than third and even 
fourth novels of some of our “out- 
stunding” liternary figures. 
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“Deirdre,” By James Stephens, Tells 
| Old er Legend With New Charm 


—_— 


ty JESSE WILLS. 


SN gee hear,” said the poet. “A 
child hag just been born in 
this bause. Sho will bring evil to 
Ireland, and she will Work destruc: 
tioa tn Ulster au ferret works de- 


aS i 
struction in oa rabbits | burrow.” 


Cathéa Jooked up from the chess- 
poare, “She is to be called the 
‘Troubler, " sald he 

Ané frum that day “Deirdre” was 


her name. 

Ane here James Stephens takes 
up her story, rekiting how Cenia- 
chur, the wideseyed, majestic hing 
of Ulster, attempted to defeat this 
prophecy and play at chess with 
Doom, and how he dest. 

The herole myths of the Celtie 
peoples have never  ittained the 
popularity of those of the Greeks 
or of the Norse, which entered into 
mnodern diterature much carter, 
have been retold countless times 
and ways and are even taught in 


the schools, 


But there jg no reason in the sto- 


ries thetmselyes why they should 
Not reach it. Aenpus, round whose 
head thy singing birds, is at Jeast 
as faseunitimg as Apollo or Baldur, 
and Winn and Cuechulinn equal the 


and Tlector, 
srow, 


Theseus 
favor is sure to 


Their The 


Brief Reviews | 


AMATO Tlomer 


MRE ISTE OTS) tay: 

S. Dudley, lening Hf Revell 

cw, New York, $174. 

The peneral idea of religious 
eduvation th sehools has long 
Deeit at otreatter af discussion. 
The auther of this book, im- 
pressed ly the need ot such ed- 
Heation, and realizing, no douter, 
the difficulties involved. thas 


tried to meet theme by writing a 
book of “The Fourth ‘RR that 
is, Rightes 2 in tue pete: 
al sense, Right Relations 
Avoiding sectoliinism, he pives 
no zeneral Gonimpendian of 
ed iiformiation drawn from sei 
ene®, history, iterature amd plii- 
Josophy, with the purpose of 
showing the essential retithen 
between these studies and divine 
matters, The volume is so ar 
yanged that it mav be used asa 
texthook, if it is so desired, 


musness 


select 


JA QGNES HOU SEP pL bag Be Ys 
cilce Ross Colver. Tenn Pave 
lishing Co, Philadelphia. 
A book tor girls by the author 
“Jeanhe’ and the “Babs 
Books.” Jeanne ond her three 
cousins have exciting vaeation 
adventures. Ratliay exacts 
for Jeanne falls over 


of 


achliff 


CBON BE ah Sin 
ENG MacMillin 
New York $1.00 
A volume from the pen of 
who has been the companien 
of youth—the headmaster of St. 
Pauls School. The twenty- 
chapters take tha development 
of character as theic theme, 
They aaipe awrittens foc Peurents 
and teachers as well \y 
titel, iris AlL long-sufferine 
house-wivegs would do well to 
read aloud at thea dinnertalie 
the chapter on “l'addism in 
Tood.” ) : 
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Writers of the Trish MRenascence 
found in them a fresh and almost 
inexhaustible mine of material. 


Yeats and Synge, for instance, one 
in poetry, one in prose, have dram- 
atized thig same tale of Deirdre 
The present volume showg that the 


Wave they started still ripples on, 


Irish Legend Cycle. 

Rumors say and liints herein in 
dicate that Mr. Stephens is puttting 
the whole cycle of Irish legend inte 
a sortoef prose eple of which this 
is the first dustallment, Tt ig sepr 
Abate, however, a reunded, satisfy: 
ing remanee in itself. ‘The seene 
is in remote Eire, the Trelhind of the 
bronze age, ruled over by petty 
Kings Who acknowledged as over 
lord ce “Vigh Witke with almost as 
Inueh real power as George V hus 
now, and at the same time qtr: 
reled peaceably among themselves, 
amd vaunted theiv state over their 
ladies and gentlemen, their family 
Poets jel mages, 

Deine ig the Irish ITelen. But 
the wars and sorrows she brought 
Were net her fault, were not any 
Humans fault, unless they were 
Loawvarchin's and she only seheem 
ed tom wisely Doom willed that 
Conuchur, who is far too repzal to 
ht exnethy Jnte the role of vailloin, 
should see Deirdre after she had 
seen Nitoise Kather than become 
queen, she fled with her lover and 
his brether te Seothind. Anil it 
wis inevitable that Conachur, 
seven years later, should sueceed 
in tricking them back ated buying 
their death for a great price, 

Prose is Vivid. 

Mr. Stephens embroiders this. in 
Voprose a little Jess whimsical than 
that he used in “Irish Hairy Tales," 
but still vivid and besvutitul to de- 
seribe palaces and battles im pas- 


suges that tempt quotation 


It lags a little in the middle he: 
coming perhaps too elaborate, but 
from there on it fhishes hke a jave- 


lin to a ringing end 
Though subdued the story's man- 
ner of telling is very different from 


the gravity of IHlomerie legend o 
Ierelandic Saga. An Trish cham- 
pion did not go into battle hare- 
sark; he parried his foe's) strokes 
with an appreciative grin and died 
or conquered laughing This hu- 
mor, this tenderness appenrs — all 
through the roughness and = splen- 
for of the tale, even a few bright 
threads of ft in the gray close, To 


secms no more incongruous 
a jeweled hilt on a dagger. It 
especially in the three de- 
lightful brothers, Nuavise,  <Ainnle 
ang Ardan, Their childish gaiety 
their light-hearted pride, devotion 
id cournge goa long way toward 
making the book. 

And surely their list fight 
the six-deored fortress of the 
Branch will rank with the = great 
fights of literuture. It has been 
objected to on the ground that it is 
net bloody enough, but this was in 
the age of bronze, not the age of 
chemistry Hang to hand combat 
then did net have the connotations 
of a lhuteher shop, it would to 
us, should we he compelled to give 
up mustard gas and Browning gun, 
and return to ax and spear. 

1 can think of only one thing to 
prevent this book from becoming 
' 
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Characters Like 
Dickens’ Fill:New 


MacKenzie Novel 


“Parsons’s Progress” 
Rather Prosey With 
This Exception 


THE PARSON’S PROGRESS. By 
Compton MacKenzie. George Du 
ran Company, New York. $2.50 
net, 

By DONALD DAVIDSON 
4 ore title of Compton Macken- 
zie’s new novel is somewhat de 
ceiving. One opens “The Parson 

Progress expecting to find a rec 

ord ‘of some sort of great spiritua 

struggle, a battle upward througi 
difficulties to a triumphant ené 

There is no such thing. If the pai 

son makes any progress in this boo: 

I faited to detect it. At the conclu 

sion of the book he is some year. 

older, and, so far as I can see, nol 

a bit wiser. 

I suspect, therefore, that the title 
is ironic. Perhaps Mackenzie dares 
to imitate (horrid thought) that 
his pargon could not progress. Per- 
haps (oh, much worse thought) he 

even means to signify that human 
beings in general do not progress, 
under whatever circumstances. But 


Il can decide nothing about this 
book, It is absolutely inconclusive. 


One Grain of Hope. 

From the end of the novel, how- 
ever, I garner up one small gain 
of hope. <A _ note indicates that 
“The Parson's Progress” wili be 
brought to a conclusion in a final 
volume called “The Heavenly Lad- 
der.” Now that sounds more like 
the proper conclusion for a story 
about a parson. 

Whatever I think about this pres- 
ent book (so I say to myself) | 
shall want to read this sequel. 1 
em determined to know what be- 
comes of the parson. Poor fellow. 
in hig state of inconclusiveness, he 
seems much like the rest of human 
beings, and quite without an odor 


Ox sanctity. 
Compton Mackenzie's person is 
Mark Lidderdale, a young curate, 


just out of the theological semin- 
aiy. At the beginning of the beok 
h. is started on his career vs city- 
gyman, 

He possesses 
High Church tendencies. 
enough, throughout the series of 
charges which he holds, he is al- 
ways put in a place where his su- 
periors are, if anything, even more 
High Church than he is. His ardor 
for ceremonies, processionals and 
various forms of religious symbol- 
ism meets with no check. 

At St. Luke's, his first place, his 
enthusiasm is definite and satisfy- 
ing. The parish ig composed largely 
of poor people, to whom the young 
curate brings hig own religious en- 
thusiasm with gratifying results. 


Among Wealthy Folk. 


At St. Chad's, a later charge, lis 
duties are principally among the 
wealthy folk. His associates in his 
church are over-zealous for the 
Anglo-Catholic cause, distorted in 
personality, effete, annoying, shal- 
low. He gradually becomes dis- 
gusted, and is glad finally to accept 
the position of Vicar of Nancepean, 
a small, poor parish in Cornwall, 
Where his grandfather had been 
Vienr long before. But even here 
he is not at peace, and the book 
ends on « question mark. 


Mark is at his best when he is 
engaged in working out a problem 
for some one else. He can save 
others. ITlimself he cannot save 
The most dramatic portion of the 
book is that which portrays his 
hearing of a murderer's confession. 
Hle paces around the prison on the 
morning When the man is hanged. 
The crow, of onlookers kneel. Then 
Mark Lidderdale igs himself, on fire 
with glory for the soul he has sav- 
ed At other times a curious haze 
of casualness and doubt hangs over 
him 

The hook 


Anglo-Catholic, 
Strangely 


full af remarkable 
characters, caricatures that have 
something lke the touch of a Dick- 
Never did I read, exeept in 
Diekens, of so many  oddities— 
moawkish, diabolical, awkward 
charoeters, with exaggerated man- 


{3 


ens. 


nerismes, Compton Mackenzie ig at 
his best in drawing these, and in 
secasional passages of dramatic in- 
tensity Otherwise, the book in- 


elines (o he a little prosy. 


Grand’ Ducal Palace in 


MPs 
Weimar Turned to Museum 
(By iSnunninteal Press). 
Weimar.—Thuringia,—The grand 
ducal palice in this city has been 
converted into & museum under the 
direction of Dr. Wilhelm Koehler 
of the Weimar Museum, He has 
transferred part of the art. col- 
lection of the grand dukes to the 
ducal castle and has restored them 


to the position they formerly oc- 
coupled when the dukes were living 
in the old castle 

Grand Duke Warl August of 
Sachen- Weimar was the intimate 
friend and associnte of Goethe and 
wl suceeeding grand dukes were 
DiReuoe of art and artists. 


Poem by Frost. _ 


Rolhert lrogt is one of the ten or 
twelve poets whom the haughty 
New Republic designs to print 
IIere is a short poem of his that 
epepeared in iw reeent issue 

LODGED 
The rain to the wind said 
“You push and TPH pelt!" 


They so struck the garden hed 
That the lowers aetually 
kuelt— 
And lay lodged—though not 
dead, 


T know how the flowers felt. 
tobert lrost. 


Pupils assume responsibility fn 
matters of behavior at the Gordon 
school, Cleveland. A “behavior 
council,” consisting of a representa- 
tive of each room in the school, 
formulates whatever rule it) con- 
siders necessary for safety and 
order. Guards elected by the pupils 
enforce these rules. and in cause of 
extretne mishehavinr the teachers 


may be consulted. 
‘ 


~~~ TO 


sellev—the pronun- 
names. Ac- 


almost aq best 
elation of the proper 
cording to the guides the author 
has rather captiously furnished 
they sound nothing like they ,look. 
But it Js net necessity to read 
aloud. “Cloak and sword” romances 
are in’ fashion again. Here are 
cloaks as bright as Celtic fancy can 
make. them, swords as swift and 
keen ag wit. 


Conducted By Donald Davidson _ 
Robert Frost’s New Poetry 


Volume 


Triumph for New England Intellect 


‘ROBERT FROST 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, by Robert 
Frost; Henry Holt & Co, New 


York, $2.50. 
By JOHN CROWE RANSOM, 


OW that the-Narvest of 1923 is 
gathered, it is a good wager that 
the annua! Pulitser prize of a thou- 


gand dollars for the year’s best vol- 
ume of poetry will go to Robert 
Frost for his recent book, the ap- 
pearance of which was perhaps the 
landmark of the whole literary year 
There is not only g qualitative 
test which must be applied to great 
poets, but a quantitative test also; 
and to this latter Mr, Frost has now 
proved himself nobly equal. When 
“A Boy's Will,” “North of Boston,” 
“Mountain Interpal” and “New 
Hampshire” are taken altogether, 
they make a substantial and con- 
vincing performance out of 
kind of thing so novel and 
dividual that it might 
been regarded with suspicion 
if it had stopped with, say, 
“North of Boston.’ They indicate 
that his vein is not spent, that his 
art proceeds not of a creative pas- 
sion deep enough to be worthy of » 
poet and neither affected nor shal- 
low. 
In his last volume Mr. Frost is 
no less than the poet he has always 
been, and probably no more. Im- 
provement Wag not, indeed, desired 
by his discriminating readers. Long 
ago Mr TIrrost perfected his art; 
what remained for him was to keep 
on looking kindly, quizzically, at 
the people and things of his local 
scene, and communieating his im- 
pressions with that delicate art of 
which he was already master. 


Indebted to Native Idiom. 

Like the poets of the Irish Ren- 
aissance, Mr. Frost is deeply in- 
debted to the native idiom of his 
characters. Just how deeply. we 
would probably run little risk of 
over-estimating. Much of hig poet: 
is dialogue, and much of the rest 
seems no more pretentious nor self- 
conscious than the actual language 
of his New Englanders. Their idiom 
of course, not that caricature of 
speech which we know in the Iig- 
low Papers, and which must he 
many degees from the realities of 
eomimon life; the virtues of their 
speech are the very qualities that 
Lowell left out. It is dry and spare 


and eautious-—and wholly without 
exuberance. People why are unie- 
quainted with modernism will al- 
ways be dumbfounded before a 


werner —— 


oa ate aaa 
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poetry like Frost's, which never 
apostrophizes the stars, the angels, 
the deities, nor commits itself to 
promiscuous raptures, nor essays 
the large rhetorical style. These 
will not be among hig admirers. His 
whole honor as a poet is that his 
effects are invariably circumstan- 
tial and precise, and keep the faith 
with facts. He writes a poetry with 
a striking absence of all the profes- 


| sional marks, 


Life Presented Fairly. 

His general view of life is as 
honest as his language. The new 
book presents life so fairly, with so 
much good humor and ,sanity and 
diversity, that one hopes it will be 


a finishing rebuke to those critics 
who were so fascinated by “North 
of Boston,” They were critics who 


a/ had their own views as to the func- 


| Won of modern art, which they 


have | thought consisted in exposing the 


impossible terms cn_ which life 
must be lived; and they tried to 
make Mr. Frost fit the argument. 
But the poet might have these very 
parties in mind when he asks: 


Tlow are We to write 
The Russian novel in America 
As long as life goes so unterribly. 


For all his customary dryness, 
Mr. Frost can write lyrics as mem- 
orable as any that are being writ- 
ten today. We read them and mar- 
vel at the effects produced from 
simple materials, Having read, we 
cannot forget them. An example is 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening:” 


Whose woods these are I think I 
knoW, 


IHlis house is in the village though: 

Jie will not see me stopping here 

To: watch his woods fill up with 
snow, 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Lsetween the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


Ife gives his harness bells a shake 

To ask if there ig some mistake. 

The only other sound's the sweep 

Of easy wing and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark and 
deep, : 

3ut I have promises to keep, 

And miles tu go before T sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 
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By DONALD DAVIDSON 


| Notes on Racks and Authors 


that exactly one-half of the United 


Hi revival rage for Terman States reads Zane Gray. Seven 
WAGs “een mite Siaie und a half million copies of books 
; Ne soy. MMS Viv Zane Gray have been printed in 
oe aN APS as ag et bee seg aS adele! apes scree pee 
LAS Mote Dies, Melville, lady oi ete Lomnet Sa Ne ea ee 
been until lately amény {tomate ie eee Wats Sed Hee That makes 
fectod Amerieat list Wihirt forty-five million readers in_ this 
brought him to life again we don't country Who know all about the 


know, unless it is tho current fad 


great open spaces Where men are 


for South Sea Jiterature. cannibats, | Men Draw your own conclusions! 
ships and pleasant primitve things sa See, 
with & certain romantic color A new Wells novel is soon to be 
Whatever be the cause ot the Mel-| published by MacMillan, It is call- 
Ville revival, he deserves to be} oq “The Dream,” and purports to 
read. “Typce” is one of the finest) je the life story of a man of today 
stories in the world, and  withtl| ye geea by an inhabitant of the 
beautifully written. And those whe] ttopian world of two thousand 
saw the moving picture, “Dawn te years hence. That. man Wells! 
the Sea in Ships.” ought hw all) Wonder if he himself can remember 
means to look into “Moby Diek," just how many books he has writ- 
which js in more ways than ene atten and how many Utopias he has 
whale pin rae ah Mase & | constructed? 
Company, Boston, are bringing ) 
Melville out anew oi their St. “Inner Darkness,’ a February 
Botolph library of unusual fiction. | Harpers publication, introduces a 
“Redburn” ig announeed as the | pew novelist to the public—Ethelda 
latest Melville publication. ‘They | Daggett Messer, who lives in Louis- 
have previously published “Moby | ville and writes, it is said, some- 
Ries pple tae “White Jacket” | what with the flavor of Hardy's 
PULP ABA ar i dramas of rural England. 
Hilda Conkling. We have had so many bad colds, 

Little Wilda Conkling will net of late, and seen, so many Neath 
long be alone in her glury, we hear, | With had colds, that we hadn't ae - 
43 a prominent child port, A Jz. | ized the true significance of Veb- 
year-old Scotch girt, Helen Lroug- | PUery. It is “Health Month,” it 
lag Adams. has written a volume of | Scem sa month to be set aside for 
poems and plays, “The Eltin Ped- | study and meditation on that im- 
lar and Tales Told by a Pixie Pool | portant subject. So we recommend 
to he published in’ March hy Pot- | Waving several handkerchiefs and 
nams, We have the publishers’ | Sbeaking with some difficulty 
word for it that Helen is not, like | througi our nose, that you inves- 
Hilda, an imagist, but a classicist | tigate “The National Health Series 
And while we ure on the subject of | of 20 volumes, edited by the Na- 
htue girl writers. let ug not fail to | tional Health Council and publish- 
mention “Shoreless Seis," a novel|ed by Funk & Wagnalls. 
hy 16-yeub-old Mollie Panter- They are small volumes, written 
Downs, Which is shortly to be pub- | by authorities, and they cost only 
lished by the same firm, The novel | 30 cents, net. And when you have 
is hearlded as dealing with the| finished with that list of 20, or be- 
problems of modern  murriage.| fore, please note D. Appleton’s list 


Mollie is fairly well 
age, isn't she? 


advanced for 


her 


Passing erie aliy from youth to 


of 20-41, new and old, of varying 
prices—all about health, in fact, 
“through health to happiness.” 
Here ig Waler Camp's “Handbook 


age, We come to The Antiquarian. a of Health,” for instance—and 
nionthly magazine for the collector | “Blood Pressure, a new one hy 
of antiques, works of art and rari- | Lewellyn F. Barker and Norman B. 
ties. It is edited by Esther Single- | Cole—and many others-of most au- 
ton, 461 Kighth Ave. New York) thoritative sound. 


City, and the subscription price is 
] 


$3 a year. The February number, 


Friend Allen Tate seems to us to 
Harold 


for example, contains an article on he unjustly ReKSte bpd j 
“Pocket Sun-Dials,” quaint old in- | ¥inal, whose “Voyage” he = re- 
struments for telling time, “Wistar- viewing for this page. We beg to 
berg Glass,” “Chinese Porcelains,” | ffer a slightly different opinion. 
and various other interesting Harold Vinal is no Shakespeare, 
things. It is profusely and pleas- | 70r even a T. Ss. Eliot. In fact, he 
antly illustrated. eenerally pipes © minor strain. 
é SS What we do like about him, though, 
Statistics generally addile our|is that he writes easily and natur- 
brains. But here ure some that] ally. His verses are fleeting and 


hit us with a clarifying shock. The 
staid house of Harper's estimates 


perishable, but one finds often a 
stanza or poem to linger on with 


i 


4 


caper? 


sag IRE A Sh 


E cast a curious and particu- 
lar eye through the February 
magazines to see what they might 
offer in the way of try. «for the 
most part the offerings are sparse 


and not very satisfying. Only here — 


and there are things that have a 
true ring of achievement. And 
among these the most interesting 
is The Nation's prize-winning poem, 
just published in the mid-winter 
bdbok number. Scudder Middleton 
is this year the winner of The Na- 
tion's si00 prize. A second prize 
of $50 is awarded to— Genevieve 
Taggard, whose poem, “A Parable 
tf Paradise,” Will appear shortly. 
Wilbect Snow's “Advice to Clam- 
diggers,” rectives honorable men 
tion. And here are the first three 
stanzas cf Mr. Middleton’s poem 
“Jezebel,” which is too long for 
complete quotation: 


JEZEBEL 


We know she lives upon that 
thorny hill, 

We see her lights and watch * 
ner chimney's spark, 

But her we have not seen. The 
uvld wives say, - 

Remembering when she came, 
her ways were dark. 


And that her only name is 
Jezebel. 

One gray idiot tells his tale of 
love, 

Mixing her heauty with the 


sturs of May. 


Perhaps we !dly wonder if she 
wore 

A flower in her hair, or if the 
veat 

Of her small heels upon the 
sidewalk stone 

Was heard at midnight through 
our lamplit street, 

Or why it was she went away 


to live, 

With all her perfumed satin and 
her lace, 

In that wind-beaten, far-off 
place, alone. 

We never wonder more of 
Jezebel. 

‘We have our work to do and 


od is hard, 

Serving the wheels or guiding 
straight the plow 

Leaves little thought of frank- 
incense and nard, 

Yet, she is like deep water of 
the spring 

Running along our minds; down 
at the roots, 

The miracle that 
April bough. 


makes the 


In the February Atlantic Monthly 
we find an admirable sonnet by a 
writer whose diction has always a 
remarkable gleam: and ring. 


Now the stealthy sunrise hov- 
erer 

Hangs like a long hawk- 
shadow over the sea, 

And now the wings of doves 
whir stealthily, 

Shaking shadow water as they 
whir. 

Let earthworms tunnel in their 
cool closets, stir 


‘Tremendously in the dew, let 
the blunt bee 
Nose .buckets of ‘damp gold. 


What is that to me? 
What is, beauty without an {n- 
terpreter? ° 


Egypt—and no Rosetta stone 
to read 
The mockery of the sphinx, 


Nante in Dis 
Stark blind without the eyes of 
Beatrice; 


A spring dawn twittering, 
dripping bead after bead 

Of fire: and T without your 
love as dumb 

44s any clock without its pen- 
cuium. 

—Joseph Austlander. 
Palms, a magazine of poetry 


which is published at Guadalaja- 
ra, Mexico, by Idella Purnell, has 
recently adopted the provoking cus- 
tom of not attaching the authors 
name to the poem, How, as Shaw 
says, ure we going to know 
whether the poem is any good, if 
we don't know the authors name? 
Well. look at this poem from Palms, 
and see whether you think it had 


a good author? 
FAIRYTALE 
Being a woman, it was not 


strange it all, 
Being a woman in a fairy- 
tale, 
That Cinderella should find 
the candles pale 
And the blue saints too fragile 
by the wall. 


Being a woman, lovely as a star, 


Being a woman sweet as 
Nicolette, 
It wus not strange at all 


that she should fret 
For four white horses an® a 
crystal car, 


The broken window in her little 
room 
Turned into silver in 
sacred hour; 
And, quickly as the moving 
of a broom, 
ler garments became 
a flower. 


that 


glassy a8 


Tut hearing the mad trees be- 
gin to shout, 
She quite forgot to pinch the 


candles out, 
We have been seeing here and 
there sonnets by Kdwin Arlington 


Robinson which seemed not at all 
up to the Robinsonian standard, 
Here, for instance, is one from the 
February Forum which we give as 
an example ef a good poet in a bad 
moment. 


A MAN IN OUR TOWN 


We pitied him as one too much 
at ease 
With Nemesis and impending 
indigence; 
Also, as if by way of recom- 
pense, 
We sought him always in ex- 
tremities; 
And while ways more like ours 
had more to please 
Our common code than his 
uncommon sense, 
There lurked alive in our ex- 
perience 
His homely genius for emergencies. 


He was not one for men to 
marvel at, 
And yet there was another 
neighborhood 
When he was gone, and 
many a thrifty tear. 
There was an increase in aman 
like that; 
And though he be forgotten, 
it was good 
Yor more than one of us that 
he was here. 
—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


—— 


momentary pleasure. And many 
people will find him more pleasing 
in spots than the more difficult and 
craftsmanlike poets, 


Sy 


Writes New Book 
With Dog Hero! 


ALBERT lok aie TERHUNE 


Terhune’s Latest 
Dog Story Holds 
Interest to End 


ee 


Then You Close Book 
And Wish For Pet 
Like Hero 


TREVE, by Albert Payson Terhune. 
Geo, Doran Company, New York. 
1924 ¢2. 

By DONALD DAVIDSON 

Soe day, when scholars look 

ackward some centuries and 


try to puzzle out the bewildering lit- 
erary currents of the early 20th cen- 


tury, they will find that, among 
other multitudinous matters, the 
people of the 20th century were 


mightily interested in stories about 
animals, 

Kipling began the rage, they may 
say, wth his Jungle Books, and 
Jack London added impetus in 
America with his “Call of the Wild.” 
What caused it? Why, the general 
impulse to react against the harsh- 
ness of a machine age by returning 
somewhat to the primitive—as ty- 
pified in jazz, Hawaiian popular 
songs, South Sea stories, tales of 
travel orficton, exotic fashions in 
dress and dunce, and f thousand 
other things. 

Certainly one can hardly open a 
popular magazine in these days 
without running across some article 
or story about animal life. And 
hooks. galore appear that sing thé 
praises of animal-kind—their intel- 
ligen*», their nobility, their devotion 
often in uncomplimentary contrast 
to man. 

Albert Payson Terhune's books 
about dogs are well-known, and 
justly so, for he writes from a real 
knowledge of the breed, and what's 
more, from a real appreciation of a 
dog's nature und fine qualities, His 
latest dog story is the tale of a 
golden-tawny collie to whom fate 
gives marvelous adventures and op- 
portunities for bravery. It is well- 
told. Begin the story, and you will 
not want to put the book down. 

By accident the dog escapes from 
a brutal master, He finds a home 
on a ranch and learns sheepbherd- 
ing; he saves lives; he causes re- 
conciliation between lifetime ene- 
mies; he.fights marauding wolves; 
he accomplishes supereanine (or su- 
perhuman) feats of courage, He ts 
a wonderful fellow, this Treve. 

An afterword, at the end of the 
book, informs us that Treve is 
drawn from life—from one of the 
famous Sunnybunk collies, Cham- 
pion Suinybank Sigurd. The pe- 
culiarities of the real dog, as related 
by Mr. Terhune, are almost fere 
incredible than the traits of the 
remarkable Treve, But a test, I sup- 
pose, of n good dog story is to wisn, 
when you have finished the book, 
that you had such a dog. The story 
of Treve stands the test. If you 
like an entertaining dog story (not 
too literary) read “Treve." 


NEGRO POET DEPICTS 
SIMPLE LIFE OF RACE 


Jean Toomer In “‘Cane” 
Is Revealed As True 
Artist 


CANE. By Jean Toomer. 

Liveright. 1923. $2 

By ALLEN TATE 

We seem to have grown comfort- 
able in the illusion that the Ameri- 
can negro found his final expression 
in the lyries of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, that poet who wags a bit 
too inured to our civilization and 
its supposed superiority ever to get 
quite into the soul of his own race, 
and expressed it in an authentic 
idiom, 

And when the whites have pre- 
sented the negro in literature, we 
have been more than satisfied: and 
it is only when a book that has its 
origin in the consciousness otf tne 
race itself appears that we some- 
how are vividly aware of the in- 
completeness of the picture given 
by writers like Joel Chandler Har- 
ris and Thomas Nelson Page. 

Here is a young man who comes 
out of Louisiana where his peuple 
were probubly slaves before the 
Civil War, and where, later, his 
grandfather became governor of the 
state under the early Reconstruc- 
tion. I suppose it is character 
istic of most oppressed races thai 
when they do find a speaking voice, 
they utter an accent of resentment 
usually divided between sentimenta, 
self-pity and a propaganda for 
complete liberation. Jean ‘loomer, 
however, is an artist, and ag an 
povee he is interested jn the beau- 
ty of life which he is enabled to 
see in the simple lives and trag- 
edies of his people. He leaves the 
problems of his race aside; he 
speaks as a poet. 

“Cane’ presents two aspects of 
contemborary negro life in America 
The first 50 pages are given over to 
poems and impressionistic stories 
of Georgia; and here, it seems to 
me, the author is at his best. The 
other phase of the negro is offered 
in verse and prose sketches taken 
from the more sophisticated condi- 
tion of bis people as he finds them 
in Washington. These stories and 
poems come out of a directness of 
vision, and are done with. such ar- 
tistry, that they challenge some of 
the best modern writing. The writ- 
er owes a debt to Waldo Frank, 
first, for certain triclés of his prose 


Boni and 


||Creative Instinct 
Neglected, Says 
Charles Lawson 


Book On Human Na- 
ture Good Medicine 
For Pompous Minds 


YOU CAN CHANGE IT. By Char- 
les Lawson. D. Appleton & 0, 
New York. $1.50. 


By DONALD DAVIDSON 
HILOSOPHY, 
ethnology, biology and all the 
other “ologies” and “osophies"”— 
what fearful words they are! They 


imply to the average ming some- 
thing vague and mystical, far re- 
moved from everyday matters, 


But suppose a man‘ with a 
thoroughly honest mifid and a 
somewhat humorous temperament 
takes some of their well-known 
conclusions and applies them in 
consideration of the question, are 
we civilized or are we not? Mr. 
Lawson has that honest mind, and 
that humouroug temperament. And 
he has written a book on human 
nature that ig goog medicine for all 
pompous and inflated minds, and 
wood cheer to minds that, like Mr. 
Lawson's own, are inclined to think 
our boasted civilization q sham, 

If indeed we are descended from 
apes or monkeys (as Mr, Bryan in- 
sists we are not) any decent monk- 
ey, says Mr. Lawson, would be 
ushamed to be reincarnated in this 
age. “Oh, dear!” Mr, Lawson would 
have him say, “I once thought evo- 
lution Was a great thing, but now 
I'm sorry I ever evolved.” In other 
words, we have played the mis- 
chief with ur inherited traits, no 
matter from whom we. have in- 
herited them. We have emphasized 
the worst practices of our sa ‘age 
ancestors, and we have forg: tten 
certain good things they beque ath- 
ed to us. 

Mr. Lawson traces, in his pleas- 
ant, half-cynical way, the human 
history of certain {nstincts—such 
aus herding, imitation, vanity, curi- 
osity and play. He finds them in a 
constant state of misuse, For ex- 
ample, take the instinct of play. 
“Almost the only mental significa- 
tion which we attach to the word is 
in connection with playing ecards, 
whereon our profoundest commer- 
cla] and, social intellects concen- 


anthropology, * 


. 


trate like God Almighty pondering , 


the problems of creation, It may be 
worth mentioning that gll the crea- 
tors and near-creators, the artists 
and the artistic, whom I have ever 
met, without one exception that I 
can recall, loathed cards, I cannot 
imagine God playing bridge or goli- 
taire, both are so slightly creative.” 

The creative instinct, in fact, Mr. 
Lawson finds one of the most neg- 
lected of all. If there is any change 
to be made in human nature, this 
instinct must be better encouraged 
and directed. And above all, good 
leaders and good |padership are the 
only hope for ctv{ization, 

It is q practical, sensible book. 
It indulges somewhat in frank pes- 
simism, but is not without optim- 
ism. IT would like to make a present 
“s this bdok to several million peo- 
ple. 


Harold Vinol’s “Voyage” 
Has Undeniable Charm 


VOYAGE, by Harokl Vinal. Pub- 
lished by Harold Vinal, Boston, 
1923, 


By ALLAN TATE 
“Voyage,” is Mr. Vinal's second 
volume of poems, his “White April’ 


having appeared about a year ago; 
but his work is probably better 
known through the medium of the 
magazines. Mr, Vinal is the editor 
of Voices, one of the three or four 
worthwhile poetry journals in the 
United States, and some of the 


best contributions to it have come 
from its editor. 
‘To a certain extent “Voyage” is" 


disappointing; Mr. Vinal repeats 
himself too often from poem to 
poem; and it is too bad that the 
best poem in the book, “light,” 
isnt a sea poem at all. Faulty 
craftsmanship and poverty of in- 


vention are defects in the book that 
cun't, with honesty, be overlooked. 
Hlowever, the naivette of Harold 
Vinal’s treatment of his theme, his 
sincere delight in the simple life of 
the fisher-folk, give the volume an 
undenjable charm, despite the fact 
that no single poem carries over to 
the reader a conviction of éomplete 
achievement, 
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method, and then for the preface to 
his book. On this second count, 
cspecially, | wish he had avoided 
contracting the obligation; Mr. 
lrrank's preface pretends toa knowi- 
edge of the South that renders him 
a suspect of ignorance and, if con- 
victed, as he surely is, of blatancy. 
“Cane” is not the Softh; it is a 
neglected part of it "resented mn oii 
form that makes it highly important 
for literature; and Jean ‘Yoomer, 
cespite traces of imitation of Waldeu 
Frank's pungent inanities, is the 
most important singer of negro ilfe 
so far. 

He, I repeat, is at his best in 
the short sketches and poems. 1 
quote one of the latter: 

Evening Song. 
Yull moon rising on the waters 
of my heart, 
Lakes and moon and fires, 
Cloine tires, 
Holding her lips apart. 


Promises of slumber leaving 
shore to charm the moon, 
Miracle made vesper-keeps, 
Cloine sleeps, 
And I'll be sleeping soon. 


Cloine, curled like the sleepy 
* waters where the moon- 
waves start, 
Radiant, resplendently 
gleams, 
Cloine dreams, 
Lips pressed against my heart. 


— 


Books Received 


TREVE, by Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York... $2 net, 

THE FIRST TIME IN HIS- 


she 


TORY, by Anne Louise Strong. 

Introduction by Leon Trotzky; 

Boni and Liveright, New York. 
°° 


$2. - 

OUTWORD BOUND, by Sutton 
Vane. Boni and Liveright, New 
York. 

CRYSTALLIZING PUB- 
LIC OPINION, by Eward L. 
Bernays. Loni and Liveright, 
New York. $3. . 

SIEGE, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. Boni and Liveright, 
New York. $2. 
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